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the object, to get images whose outlines are clearly
defined, and which bear with them the evidence of
their objectivity in the vividness and distinctness with
which they present themselves. In Cicero's language,
such images carry with them a peculiar and con-
vincing testimony to the things they represent
(propHam quandam habent declarationem earum quae
videntur).1 Such a well-attested image is called a
(pavraa-ta KaraX^irTCK^ a phrase which has been
interpreted in various ways. Zeller and others have
taken it as meaning an image which can lay hold of
the mind or is borne in upon it; but more -pro-
bably it means a presentation or idea which grasps, or
enables the mind to grasp the object as it really is.3
The sanity or strength of the mind, according to this
view, is shown in its refusal to commit itself or give
its assent to any belief as to the object, until it has
got a clearly defined and persistent image of it.
Till we have compassed such an image, we ought
to withhold our judgment; but when we have
attained it, we have a right to take it as repre-
senting reality. The (pavTao-la /caraA^Tr'n/cjJ is there-
fore declared to be the criterion of truth; in other
words, it is declared to bear with it its own evi-
dence, and to be in its turn a touchstone for other
ideas which are less distinct.
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2 Zeller, III, 1, p. 72 (2nd ed.) : Bonhoffer, p. 160.